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A VIEW OF THE AEGEAN SEA FROM MYTILENE 


Ames 
des? 


ANOTHER AENEID CRUISE! 


Friends ‘of the classics who found it impossible to 
join the Aeneid Cruises of last summer will have an 
opportunity of sailing in July with a similar party, 
conducted as before by men who are eminent in the 
field of the classics and, on the side of arrangements, 
cared for by the Bureau of University Travel. A 
circular giving all necessary details as regards infor- 
mation may be secured from Mr. William Barber, 
Business Manager of the Cruise, at the office of the 
company, Newton, Massachusetts. Meanwhile, the few 
important facts which follow may be of interest: 

Passengers leave Paris by train and embark at 
Marseilles on July 9th on the Aeneid Cruise Steamer 
“‘Kimon,”’ landing upon their return at Naples, August 
2nd. Professor John C. Rolfe of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be the Director. The list of stops 
include these famous sites: Ajaccio (Corsica), Tunis, 
Carthage, Palermo, Monreale, Syracuse, Candia, Cnos- 
sus, Delos, Enos, The Hellespont, Constantinople, 
Troy, Adramyttium, Mytilene, Athens, Nauplia, 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Itea, Delphi, Katakolon, Olympia, 
Ithaca, Corfu, Buthrotum, Taormina, Paestum, Pom- 
peii, The Amalfi Coast, Capri, Naples. 

The price is stated as $395-$600, not including 
passage across the Atlantic which is listed as available 
for $160 and up, according to arrangements as to class 
of steamer, etc. 

A glance at the picture on the other side of this page 
(only one of the hundreds brought back by members 
of the Cruises of last summer) will suggest the un- 
speakable pleasure which visits to classical sites bring, 
especially when some able speaker is at hand to recall to 
one’s mind the many associations from Greek and 
Roman times which make the place supremely inter- 
esting. Those who have had such an experience will 
testify that the memory of the scenes throughout the 
years that follow is an income of joy which illuminates 
many an hour of toil and depression. 


A CO-OPERATOR WHO CO-OPERATES 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers is na- 
tional in its scope. That all the hundreds of queries 
for information and help can be answered by one per- 
son in charge of the Correspondence Department is, 
of course, impossible. Therefore, the Director must 
occasionally send the inquiries received to someone 
who is not only able but also willing to lend his as- 
sistance. The letter quoted and the answer are 
typical of results which sometimes follow. Perhaps 
Latin teachers and pupils may profit by the array of 
interesting data collected by Professor Spaeth. 

—EDITOR. 


A Letter 
Dear Miss Sabin: 


You have helped me out before, so I am going to ask 
your aid again. Did hostages have to stay with the 
enemy the rest of their lives or could they be ex- 
changed? What did Caesar do with all those he took 
from the Gallic tribes? Did he keep them with his 
army? Did he send them to Rome? 

Also, in getting rich as colonial governors, did the 
governors actually steal the wealth from the treasury 
or did they fine the people, or what did they do? I 
suppose Verres stole openly, but what about Caesar in 
Spain and other governors? They didn’t get their 
wealth from taxes, did they? Was that not the busi- 
ness of the publicani? 

My pupils ask these questions and I can’t find 
answers to them. 


The Answer 


My Dear 


Miss Sabin has referred to me your letter of March 29 
with the request that I attempt to answer your queries 
about hostages and the gains of provincial governors. 
I shall give you what little assistance I can and then 
refer you to a few books which, I think, can help you 
further. 

Your question about hostages is not an easy one to 
answer. The Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th edition), 
under ‘Hostages’ says: ‘“‘The practice of taking hos- 
tages is very ancient, and has been used constantly in 
negotiations with conquered nations, and in cases 
such as surrenders, armistices, and the like. The 
Romans were accustomed to take the sons of tribu- 
tary princes and educate them at Rome, thus holding a 
security for the continued loyalty of the conquered 
nation and also instilling a possible future ruler with 
ideas of Roman civilization. This practice was also 
adopted in the early period of the British occupation of 
India.’’ Further information about these princes held 
as hostages can be got from a book by P. C. Sands 
entitled The Client Princes of the Roman Empire Under 
the Republic (Cambridge University Press, 1908). 
On the other hand, I believe that it was Caesar’s 
practice to keep most, if not all, of his many hostages 
with or near him in Gaul; possibly he sent some back into 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul for safer keeping. In 
chapter 47 of Book 5 we read that he left his baggage, 
hostages, etc., in charge of his legatus (Crassus) at 
Samarobriva (Amiens) before going to the relief of 
Quintus Cicero, who was being besieged by the Ebu- 
rones at Atuatica. In Book 6, chap. 4 and in Book 7, 
chapters 55 and 63 he speaks of turning over hostages 
to the Aedui for safe-keeping. So it would seem to 
have been his practice to keep many of his hostages 
right in Transalpine Gaul. 

The provincial governors under the Republic seem to 
have had various ways of becoming wealthy. In the 
case of Caesar, for instance, in Spain and Gaul, booty 
must have been a considerable source of income. A 
large share would naturally accrue to him. In the 
De Bello Gallico he speaks often of thousands of captives 
turned into slavery, does he not? Undoubtedly he 
would derive his share from the sale of these, despite 
Antony’s flattering speech in Shakespeare. A governor 
in a peaceful province might resort to brazen theft, 
subtle coercion, or collusion with the publicani and 
negotiatores to increase his own gains. It must be re- 
membered that under the Republic a provincial gover- 
nor was very much like a petty king in his own king- 
dom; the senatorial control seems often to have been 
lax and ineffective. 

For our information about malpractice in the prov- 
inces under the Republic, Cicero, in his Verrine orations 
and in his letters, especially those written while he was 
governor of Cilicia (51-50 B. C.), furnishes us with 
much of our material. You will find help in W. T. 
Arnold, The Roman System of Provincial Adminis- 
tration (Oxford University Press, 3rd edition, 1914), 
chapter III; T. Petersson, Cicero (University of Cali- 
fornia Press), the chapters on the Verrine orations; F. 
L. Cowles, Caius Verres: An Historical Study (Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology). I will quote a few 
sentences from Arnold’s book: 

“The governor as possessing the most authority with 
the least responsibility had it in his power to inflict the 
greatest amount of misery. The jobbery connected 
with the appointments told severely in the last resort 
upon the provinces. If a man paid heavily to get his 
province, he expected to recoup himself during his ad- 
ministration of it. But then he could not do that 
without exposing himself to a trial for extortion. The 
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judges, in such trials however, were not above a liberal 
bribe: all that was necessary, therefore, was to make 
enough out of the province to have something to offer 
to them. Verres ruled Sicily for three years; and ac- 
cording to Cicero (In Verrem, Actio I, 14, 40) he boasted 
that the gains of the first year would be enough for 
himself, those of the second year for his friends and 
patrons, those of the third year, which was the most 
productive of all, for the judges. . . .Toobtaina province 
was the recognized means of setting a bankrupt on his 
legs again (Cicero, In Pisonem 6). ...And even if the 
governor was himself well-intentioned, it was very 
difficult for him to resist the importunities of his de- 
pendents and acquaintances. The comites, for instance, 
came to the province to make money, and would regard 
any unusual rectitude or honesty in the governor as an 
eccentricity mischievous to their interests. Besides 
this he was continually being pestered by the letters of 
influential Romans, begging him to get in a debt for 
them, or to send them wild beasts for the shows (Cicero, 
Ad Familiares 8, 4,6), or to exempt some lands of theirs 
in the country from the municipal taxes (Cicero, Ad 
Familiares 8, 9). It seemed as if a governor were sent 
to a province not in the interests of Rome or the 
provinces, but to carry out the wishes of a pack of 
spendthrifts and usurers in the capital. 


“If we wish to go more into details, the varieties of 
ill-usage endured by the provincials are so numerous as to 
be embarrassing. Even when on his way to his province, 
and before he had actually reached it, a Roman gover- 
nor might if he chose be a burden to the cities through 
which he passed... . 


“Somewhat analogous but far worse mischiefs were 
caused by the billeting of troops in this or that city of a 
province for winter-quarters....and rich towns in 
the province of Cilicia (and no doubt also in other 
provinces) regularly paid the governor large sums to 
be excused from this terrible visitation. The people of 
Cyprus, for instance, paid 200 Attic talents (nearly 
£50,000) (Cicero, Ad Atticum 5, 21, 7). 


“The petty oppressions of different kinds which the 
governor had it in his power to inflict were innumer- 
able. It was apparently the practice in certain provinces 
to make requisitions of wild beasts for the Roman 
shows; and natives could be sent to a compulsory hunt 
after them (Cicero, Ad Atticum 6, 1, 20; Ad Familtares 
8, 9). Still worse was the common exaction of money 
from the cities under pretence of its being a voluntary 
contribution towards the expenses of the aedile at 
Rome. ...These contributions were so regular a 
thing that they had a technical name (aurum aedi- 
licium). Cicero speaks of them as a ‘severe and in- 
iquitous tax’ (Ad Alticum 6, 1, 20). ...Almost more 
vexatious were the expenses incurred by the cities on 
temples, statues, commemoratory festivals in honour 
perhaps of the villain who had fattened upon their 
miseries....Then there were the ‘compliments,’ in 
reality compulsory presents, to the governor on the 
occasion of the valuing of the corn which a province 
had to supply; and the numberless opportunities of ex- 
tortion which a governor possessed in virtue of his 
supreme authority over the taxation. 


“But the collectors of the taxes were more formid- 
able even than the governor....If a governor kept 
them to their legal right, their hatred for him knew no 
bounds; and they could be exceedingly dangerous to 
him on his return to Rome, particularly when the 
Judicia were in their hands. ...Therefore most gover- 
nors acted like Verres, and shared their plunder with 
them. The law expressly forbade any governor to 
invest money in their societies; but Verres did so 
(Cicero, In Verrem, 3, 56); and even if the law was not 


thus impudently broken, the vast majority of governors 
were shamefully subservient to them.”’ 
I hope that you will find some of your questionings 
satisfied by my letter. 
Cordially yours, 
JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 
Wesleyan College, Middletown, Conn. 


BOOKS* 


Latin teachers who visit Italy occasionally should not 
fail to secure the pamphlets entitled ‘‘Books About 
Italy,” prepared by T. W. Huntington of Anacapri, 
Italy, Director of the Italian Literary Guide Service. 
The one reprinted from The Wilson Bulletin, June, 
1930, is especially interesting for works dealing with 
the Renaissance and Modern Italy. To secure a copy, 
address the H. W. Wilson Company, 960 University 
Avenue, New York City. 


“‘Modern Latin Conversation,’’ a small volume trans- 
lated by Bertrand Kraus from the German of Georg 
Cappellanus, is issued by the Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. It sells for $1.16 per copy. A 
description of it is found in a paragraph of a letter sent 
out by the publishers: 

“The ancient prejudice against the dullness of Latin 
disappears in the refreshing exercises contained in 
‘Modern Latin Conversation.’”’ Caesar’s wars, Cice- 
ro’s eloquence, and Vergil’s story of Aeneas give place 
to a conversational Latin, and the terms used are as far 
removed from the conventional Latin book as our mode 
of living differs from Caesar’s. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A limited supply of Roman Calendars is still for sale 
by Dr. M. Evelyn Dilley for 50 cents each at the 
Shaker High School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, or 
at 2127 Hampstead Road. These were made by 
students and are exceedingly attractive. 


The Department of Latin at the University of 
Pittsburgh has a few mimeographed copies of the Latin 
text of the address of Pius XI, broadcasted on Febru- 
ary 12th from the Vatican City. These will be sent 
out on receipt of postage to those who wish copies. 
Address Professor Evan T. Sage. 

Latin pupils who had obtained high marks in the 
examination given a few weeks before in the State 
Latin Contest of Indiana were called to the front 
at a recent meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, following an evening banquet, 
and gold medals were awarded to the four who had ob- 
tained the highest grades. It is difficult to estimate 
the enthusiasm for sound scholarship which such a 
competitive scheme develops. Other states may wish 
to follow the example of Indiana. 


American Classical League Publications 


For details of information, consult previous issues of 
Latin Notes. 


To the Young Latin Teacher 


What is your special problem? If it is TEACHING CICERO, 
the Service Bureau has the following items which it will gladly 
lend you, or which you can buy at the prices indicated. (Number 
117, Sup. XIIT, XIX, XXI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIII and 
XLVI are not loaned.) 

1. A summary of points to be remembered in regard to the 
government of Rome in the time of Cicero. 5 cents. 


*Erratum—tThe title ‘‘Mediaeval Latin Hymns” mentioned 
in the March Notes should read, “Lyrics” and not “Hymns.” 
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30. Catiline’s Defiance—Selection from a dramatic poem by 
George Croly. 5 cents. 

33. A debate—‘Resolved that Catiline was justified in at- 
tempting to overthrow the Roman government,” by Margaret 
Bunyan, High School, Evanston, Ill. 5 cents. 

80. A selected bibliography of articles dealing with the teach- 
ing of Cicero. 5 cents. 

81. The Ethical Content of two of Cicero’s orations, by 
Margaret Y. Henry, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 5 cents. 

82. A simple account of legal procedure in a Roman court, by 
Max Radin, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 5 cents. 

101. An outline for a debate for the Cicero class, ‘‘Resolved 
that Cicero was courageous, sincere, and patriotic;’’ also a 
bibliography and page references. Contributed by pupils in the 
Western High School, Baltimore, Md., under the supervision of 
Jessie Ebaugh. 5 cents. 

104. Roman oratory—some quotations from Cicero’s Brutus, 
De Oratore, etc. Compiled by Cora Bryson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
5 cents. 

109. A meeting of the Senate, by Max Radin, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 10 cents. 

110. A defense of Catiline—a quotation from Beesly’s Cati- 
LINE, CLoprus, AND TIBERIUS. Contributed by Jessie Ebaugh, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 10 cents. 

116. Historical background of Cicero’s oration for the Ma- 
nilian Law, by Mason D. Gray, formerly at East High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 10 cents. 

117. Picture of Catiline. 5cents. (Not loaned.) 

120. The life of Cicero—an outline of topics for the inex- 
perienced teacher. 5 cents. 

140. Lecture notes on Cicero. 5 cents. 

147. Devices for teaching special parts of Cicero’s orations, 
by M. Corinne Rosebrook, Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
(Contains a play in English.) 10 cents. 

155. A simple and interesting account in English of Cicero's 
life, designed to afford material for the writing of Latin in the 
third year. Prepared by Anna Jones, Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 5 cents. 

159. Social problems in Cicero’s times, by Ernst Riess, Hunter 
College, New York, N. Y. 5 cents. 

191. How to study your Cicero lesson; printed directions 
which are pasted in the texts of pupils in the East High School at 
Rochester, N. Y. Contributed by Mason D. Gray. 5 cents. 

198. A true-false test for comprehension, based upon the 
third chapter of the Oration for Archias. Prepared by Frances 
M. Anderson, in connection with the class for the training of 
Latin teachers at the University of Minnesota. 5 cents. 

219. <A brief summary of the ethical ideas of Cicero's Cati- 
linarian Orations I, III and IV. Prepared by May E. Zinck, 
Detroit, Mich. 5 cents. 

220. Some ideas regarding citizenship which are found in the 
Catilinarian orations. Prepared by Bessie L. Steelsmith, Port- 
land, Me. 5 cents. 

286. Cicero and his times; an outline for a class project. 
5 cents. 

300. A Roman evening with a Cicero class—an easy Latin 
play by Bertha Louise Soule, Brooklyn, N. Y. 10 cents. 

305. Written lesson to test the pupils’ understanding of the 
background of the Catilinarian orations, by Mason D. Gray, 
formerly at East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 5 cents. 

321. Questions in Latin to test the knowledge of the content 
of the fourth oration against Catiline, by Florence Waterman, The 
Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 5 cents. 

335. Catiline’s last battle. A selection for sight reading from 
Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae, Chapter LVII-LXI. 5 cents. 

395. A list of Caesar and Cicero pictures available in this 
country. 

404. A test for the Cicero class, dealing with the historical 
background of the orations In Catilinam, In Verrem, and Pro 
Archia. Prepared by Essie Hill, High School, Little Rock, Ark. 
cents. 

409. The cultural possibilities of Cicero’s orations, by Grace 
M. Price, Bellaire, O. 5 cents. 


Sup. XIII. Cicero's literary style as a basis for the study of 
English expression, by Reverend Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 10 cents. (Not 
loaned.) 

Sup. XIX. Interesting notes on certain points in Cicero's 
first oration against Catiline. Prepared by Harry J. Leon, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 10 cents. (Not loaned.) 

Sup. XXI. The human side of Cicero as shown in his letters, 
by Helen Wieand Cole. 10 cents. (Not loaned.) 

Sup. XXVII._ Political questions suggested by Cicero's 
orations against Catiline, by B. L. Ullman, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 10 cents. (Not loaned.) 

Sup. XXVIII. Marcus Tullius Cicero—Citizen; also, Caesar, 
Cicero, and Pompey, by Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers’ College, New 
York, N. Y. 10 cents. (Not loaned.) 

Sup. XXXIII. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and Cicero, by 
Viola Marshall, Adrian, Mich. 10 cents. (Not loaned.) 

Sup. XLVI. Some stories about Cicero taken from Plutarch. 
Selected by Marguerite Kretschmer. 10 cents. (Not loaned.) 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


Lent to teachers for two weeks free of charge except 
postage or sold for 5 cents. 


410. The Roman Method of Counting and the Origin 
of Roman Numerals. 5 cents. 

411. A Brief Description of the Marriage Ceremonies 
of the Romans. 5 cents. 

412. A Questionnaire on the Professional Training of 
Latin Teachers. Prepared by W. L. Carr, 
Professor of Latin at Teachers College, New 
York City. 

413. Astronomical Signs with Classical Derivations; 
also Signs of the Zodiac. Contributed by 
JoHn F. GumMereE, William Penn Charter 
School, Germantown, Pa. 


These numbers are continuations of those given in the 
April issue. Leaflets containing titles of all items pub- 
lished before October, 1930, will be sent free of charge. 
These contain also titles of the Supplements and 
Bulletins. For later issues, consult the Latin Notes 
for the present school year. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 
The 49 issues which are now available are sold with a 
few exceptions for 10 cents. 


III. Bulletins 
Twenty-five are now in stock and for sale at varying 
prices. Bulletin XXIV, The Writing on the Wall, 
which has been delayed, is now ready. Price 45 cents. 
This is a popular account of Pompeian graffiti. 


IV. Pictures 


The sets of paper prints dealing with Rome and the 
Romans are in process of preparation. It is hoped 
that they may be ready for sale by the end of May. 


NOTICE FOR SUMMER INSTRUCTORS IN 
CHARGE OF TRAINING COURSES 

Sample copies of certain Latin Notes Supplements, 
Bulletins, issues of Latin Notes, and mimeographed 
material will be lent to instructors, free of charge 
except for postage, for the use of summer students. 
Leaflets containing a list of Service Bureau material 
available, with prices attached, will be forwarded for 
distribution. It is hoped that all students not at 
present enrolled as members of the American Classical 
League will wish to join by the payment of $1.00. 
This means that the eight issues of Latin Notes are 
sent them free of charge. 
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